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Consider the^tasks that \\k befori the pijfeverbal Infant andThe pfe-* 
reading child. The'lnfant faces the seemingly formidable task of mastering 
an e.ntlrely newand very ^complex system of linguistic symbols. The pre- 

reading child faces the seemingly much easier task of mastering a new - 

' / • ' ' ' . . ^ 

code that maps onto^an already known symbt)l system. In reality, however,. 

we find that^the abTUty to understand speech is acquired by nearly every 
individual at a very young^age and y/Uh little or no formal Instruction, 
whereas the ability to read Is seldom acqu I red without an extended period 
of formal^. Instruction and even this Is often not entirely successful. ' We 
are faced with an hnportanjt paradox: Why'^is learning to 1 1 sten <asy' but 
learnliig read hard?> 

One possible answer to this' paradox: is that perhaps written and spoken 
language are not as slmllar\as Is generally assumed,' In 'this paper, we 
will discuss this posslbHIty In'some detail. To be expllcft, we propose the 
following general hypothesis: There are differences between oral and written 
English which entail differences In the skills and knowledge necessary to 

''comprehencl. them. T-he bulk of this report Is concerned wfth-derrvtng more 

. ' ^ ^ ^ r . 

speclflt;, testable Kypo^heses from this general one. ^ 5 

' ^ ' ' ' ' ' ' / 

The discussion of differences betw^ oral and written language has a 

long and /espectable history Aristotle, In The Anfl>f^Rhetorlc jBook'tM, 

Chap.- XI l^^pojjited but thdt^ writ ing-.^nd speech differ in both function and ^ 

style His discussion ,lnc^ded spme of the"^dlfferfinqes we will covef: t~he 

greater precision and detail found in writing, the i^re^ter amountr of repetltl 

found In speech* and differences caused by the availability of prosody (In- 

tonatlon,. stre^ and rhythm) Inr speech but nat writing. 
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The .Russian psychologist Vygotsky (1962) described many of the 

differences between writing and speech.. He considered differences In 

sentence structure, precision, and detail ("In writing . . . 'we-^xg^^bl iged 

to^ use many more words, and to use them more exactly'O* He discussed 

the effects of prdsody and gestures on Sf5bken corranUnicatixjn, citing a. 

passage* from Dostoyevsky in which the same spoken word is said to be used' 

with six different meanings. Vygotsky's description , of the uses of *the 

two modes of language is especially worth considering: 

Writing is addressed to an absent or a|i .imaginary person or to*^ 
no.one in particular a SLituatlon new and strang^to the chifd.*.. 
In converssation, every sentence is prompted by, a mol:ive. Desire or . 
need lead to request, jquestion to answer, bewi Iderment ta-e>cplanat idn. 
• -The changing motives bf the interlocutors determine^at every moment 
the turn oral speech will take. *lt does not have to be consciously 
directed ~ the dynirtic situation takes care of that. The motives' 
for writing are more abstract, more intellectualjl^ed, further re- 
moved from Immediate needs. In written language, we are obliged 
to create the situation, to represent it to ourselves. This demands 
detachment for the actual situation (p. 99)^, ^ 

The French novel isrt. Sartre (196^) provides an analysis from a very 

different perspective. Recalling' his shock the. ffrst time his mother read 

hVm a story, he writes: , - . 

II was -bewildered:" who*w^ telling what and to whom? My mother : 
had gohe off : t didn*t recognize her speech.... A moment later, \ 
_^ .1 re&lized: Jt was the^jodk that* was speaking. Frightening sen- • 
• tences lemerged ffom It: they were real centipedes, they swarmed 

. with sy^llables and letters Rich In- unknown words, they were 

. ^ enchanted with them'selves arid their meander fngs without bothering 
- ^al^ut m4. Sometimes they disappeared .before I was able to /understand 
them; at other times Lunderstpod In advance; and they continued to . 
•roll nobjy to. their end wlt;hout sparing me a single comma. That dis- 
course was certainly not, meant for me (pJi '^6). ' » 
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Although the differences be4>/een writing and -speech have been the 

♦ - . <i 

topic of numerous xjiscussions In ^a variety of fields, we have been unable 
to find any" attempts to suBwnarize and Integrate the Uterature. This 

paper-ls-an rnJxial^attgmpt to d| so. We will discuss many of the 

. " ^ ' ^ C ^^^^ ^ ' (} 

differences between the two modes of language that may- result In 

differences in the skills and knowledge necessary for successful listening 

and reading/ Three categories of *di f ferences will be considered, each 

In a separate section: differences in the physical iiatures of speech 

and writing, differences in the usts of speech and writing, and differences 

In characteristics of the language generally founS In speech and writing. 

In the final section wcrwill summarize the .differences be tw^^'i written 

ahd spoken language, paying particular attention to the knc^tedge and 

V . • . ' / ^ 

skit Is' which are necessary fbr successful reading but which novice readers 

• * . . < ; 

might not have^cqutred in their experience wt th. 1 Isienlng. 

^llif ferences in th'e Physical Natures of Speech and Writing ' 
There are three obvious physical differences betvyeejp sfi^ech anil 

^ % \ . . ^ ^ V'- ' 

writing: speech provides auditory lr> format ion and writing provldes^ 
visual information, speech Vs, ^enerai ly teniporary whi l/rwrl t ing Is per-* 
manehtVand^peech has^prosodic features/(rhythm, stress and intonation) 
while writing does not. These dlffereiices requirejjf novice readers^ ^ 
that they acquire skh Is and knowledge which they haVe not needed for 
successful Hstenlng^ Nov Icje readers must learn to make, fine 
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visual discriminations, *effic}ent?7 sample Information from the permanent 
text, and uge syntactic, semantic,- and schema tlcMcnovil edge to compensate 
for the lack of profeodic Information. * • 

r The .visua/1.' perception tasks facing beginning readers have been ^ 
well documented by Gibson and hef. associates (cf. Gibson & Levin, 1975) 
and will not be covered here. How readers sample information from 
written text ^nd how they compensate for t\\e lack of prosody will be de- 
ta>|led^ In this sectfon. 

■ ' \ ■ ■ • 

Sampling Infprmatlon from Written Text 

The permanence of writing provides readers with some very useful ' 
^ptlons not dvailab^jB to listeners. Readers can sample the text t^n the 
most Vf icient way. for their purposes, while listeners must follow the* 
maferlat as the speaker presents it Caltho^jgh this may often be compensated 
for\by the option of interacting ivith the speakef — see neJct section). 

r own pace and vary it at will. They -also have the^ 
option (5f de^termlnjng .the level of detall^ they need to obtairt from the 
text, with the choices ranging from rapidly skimming for aaln points to 
readi-ng slowly and ^attending to every Retail. {There- is evidenjce that 
skilled readers do ^malce use of these optlorts.. Tinker (1958) reports that] 
the rate at which 6ne read^ decreases as-the text, becomes more difficult* 
Furthermore, the pace is not sitnpXy set and then •maintained throughout the 
text: sIclMed readers slow down for important or confusing passages ^and 
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speed up for easy or unimportant ones (Rothkopf, S Bfl^ington h 

Efficient readers may also take advantage ^of the ,/permanance of. 

writing by firevlewing the text to organize further reading. That \si 

r readers can scan the t^xt for Its organization and main points and 

use this information to determine what needs to be read -slowly and 

carefully and what does not. Such previewing ^liiasi long been recommended 

by educators. Recent research by Sally Standi ford (personal communication) 

provides eVHende!, that pr\evlewlng increases reading efficiency, even when"^ - 

It Is forced upon the reader^^ . ^ 

Another^tion available to readers Is returning to prevfbusly read 

* • f 

parts of the'text. Skilled readers do this often, going bacic to* reread 

' *• ' * t 

. as little as a 'single word or phrase or as much as a( large seiptfon of text, 
Taylor (1957) reports that 15% of all eye 'movements In college level 
feadfrs arc regressive. The use of^^tljls rereading option Is- crucial to^ 
skilled reading/ Skilled readers proceed rapidly, hypotf^s I zing about * 
jwhat v^ill come next and Integratlhg vyhat Is- r^d with previous ^arts of 
I the text* The rereading option enables-them to do this without taking 
|- too large.a risk of misinterpreting or *fai Ung^to-^cpmprehend, since they 



* can^ go back and rereacf when necessary Wanat/(1970 'demor\strated that 
regressive eye movements are likely to occur ^hen" the text does not /natch 
reac|ers' expectations- He compared adults' eye movements while they read 
two types of.-sentences, agent ive pas si yes (e.g,, The ball was hit by the boy) 
and locative passive^ (e.g.^ The ball was-hit by the parfcp > -Since passive. 
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■ ,1 

sentences i/sually specify the agent at the end, rjeaders are more Ifkeiy^ , 

to expect an agents such as boy , than a locatlon,^^such as park , Wanat 

.found more regressions and longer regression durations with the locatiye 

passives than the agentive passives. Also, the regressions usually 

occurred after the locative and .were directed back to the word b^. 

The ability to sample the text efficiently is an Important reading 

skill, one which dfffers from any skills used in listening. ,A study by 

— ' ■* ' » 

Neville, and Pugh (1976-1977) provides evidence tbat good transitional 

level readers make better use of sampling options than their classma'tes 

who read *le§s welK» They testecJ 5th graders on thre<5 types of cloze tests 

a regular reading test, a restricted readf^ng iehii and a listening test. 

On the listening and. restricted tests, information about the words 

following the missing one was not available. ^ On the regular cloze test 

this information was available* However, only the better readers seamed 

to make use of it. The 0oor readers', performance was equivalent on all 

three tests, and their errors on the regular reading test were, consistent 

with the precedtng context. The gopd reader^' performance on the regular 

reading .test was superior, to the other two tests, and thetr errjDrs were 

consistent with both* the preceding and following context, 

Efficient samprling of. text requires at ^^^^^ metacognl ti ve skills 

Readers must constantly r^nftor their own com^Pfensrlon so they can de- * 

ftermine when rereading is necessary. They musjt^also evaluate what they 

are reading to "determine if it. is Important andtieeds to Jbre .read slowly^ » 
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and carefully. Very little Is known^about bow skilled readers do tKis 
moryftoring and evalu^t'lon or about how t(jese ski li s develop, but the- 



J / 



Mmlted avallable evidence suggests that monitprfng and evaluation may . 
be surprisingly difficult for young ihlldren^Markman, 1977; Brown S t 
Smney;^^977). The importance of these skll Is In-reading, their develop- 
ment,, anif how they can.be trained are clearly in need of further, study. 

Compensating for the Lack of Prosody in Text ^ • ' ' 

The existence of prosody In speech but not lr\ writing also results 
In differences between listening and reading, ^osodlc^ features provide 
listeners with Ijiformatlon heJpful to comprehension in several ways.* Two 
wil 1 be ''examined' in detail: ' the use of prosodic cues to divide speech 
1nt6 manageable sized units and thetr use to determine the new or focal 
Information of a sentence. Readers must compensate * for tht Yack of pro- 

*sody In text^ Some of the ways they do so will also be dlscussgd. We ^ 
propose that learning to compensate for the lack of prqsody may be a 
crucial stj5p In becoming a skilled reader. 

since short term or working memory has a limited capacity, speech 

.must be divided Into manageable sized chunks gf *words to be understood^ 

However, the speech string cannot be divided arbltranMy, It must te 

divided Into sets of words^jtbat have conceptual coherence ~ I.e. ,\ that 

^ ^ \ . *• 

go together to form a meaningful whole {cf^_Clark S^ CIark, 1977, chap. 2) 

Such unfts are called constituents. Consider, ;foriBxdmple, the following^ 

sentence divided In' two dtf^erisnt ways (example from Graf & Torrey, re- 

ported In .Clark and Clark, 1977. p. 51).; 
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Durfng Vforld War II ^ During World War 

even fantastic schemes I tleven fantastic , \ 

received consideration.. schemes reTceived 

if they gave promise * ' consideration If they gave ^ 

of shortening the conflict: promise of shortening the. 

f corrf 1 let, , 

Version A is easier to read than because it Is (divided at the constf- 

tuent boundaries. The evldencfe that constituents are lipportan^t units In 

r 

language comprehension Is reviewed by Clark and Clark (1977, chap. 2),. 

The important question for our purposes Is how do lls^teners and readers 

determine constltucmt boundaries. - * 

Sentences are one type of constituent. In speech, Jntonatlon pro*- 
t ^ ^ k ^ , ' 

vides the m^fn cue to sentence boundaries, wfth, the Intonation pattefn 

varying with sentence type (i,e,, assertion, question, corroand). How- 

ever, often sentences are too long to ^compr^hend without dFvldlng Into 

^ftl^Uer^^nstltuents. , In spjeech, Intonation also -provides ^cues to 

within sentence ^.constituents; Sp^ak^rs tend to pause at /Constituent 

boundaries (Clark S Clark, 1977, chap, 7). tonslder reading out Joud the 

example sentence given ^boye. Do the pauses fall along the dl^lslphs 

gi ven In verslorr A^ dr B? ^ ^ ^ . » * 

In writing^ punctuation marks designate sentence boundaries and 

provide information about the type of sentence. However, writing lacks 

any readily available cues to within sentence constituent boundarTes* Thl 

does not mean readers cannot determlne'^constttuent'boundarles. There are* 
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other pues, available in both, ^eech and writing, that depefid upon the 
syntactic and semantic constraints of English, Fof example; many types 
^ of words, such as determiner^. Ce.g;, £, the), quantifiers (e^g., some, all , 
marvj^), and definite pronouns (e,.g,s ^, you» she) generally designate the 
beginning of a constituent (^e§ Glark & Clark, 1977, chap-* 2 for furtheir 
detail). However, the use of these cues^^ the only ones available whi.le 
" reading, requires Dipre* complex knowledge and proces.sfng thaji "Hl^e use of 
^ Intonation »cues; This may result in nqvice readers havjng difficulty 
determining the constituents of written sentences, and therefore having 
difficulty comprehend iiig tbem. ^ i x.* o 

Prosbdy also provides cues to the new or foca'l Information of spoken 
sentences* Consider the^fol lowing 
word stressed: 



ring sentences spoken with the capitalized 




JOHN' stole the/bicture. 



picture. 



D. John S 



E. John stole the PICTURE > r ^ 
In eacK case the stressed wor<^^wo4Jld be th^ o'he parrying the new fnfor- 
motion. That is, sentences C,VD and E could be anWers tj> questions C% 
.*~1>* and'E*, respectively.^ 

t« Who stble the picture? 

What did.. Jo hn do With the picture? 
E' What did John 'steal? 



v. 



11 '\ 
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' In order to efficiently integrate the infprmatlda received with 
' previousMnformaTtron one musj: determine which i.^ the new or focal In- 
formation, in the sentence (Ha'viland S Clark-, 197^). Listeners can use 
cues provided by stress, but reader^ must tf ind Ways to compensate Nfor 
the lack of t^h^ese cues. Occas ional ly .key words are marked in print by 
,1tal i OS, ^capitals or und6r1 ifii.ng, but this, is rare and cannot' be relied . 

' c * 

upon. Readers must^make greater use of syntactic cu^ (cogipare it was 
Johp who stole thg picture with It was the^icture that Joh^ stole) ; 
Also, readers must make greater use of previous information from the 
text and from their own knowledge schemata fo-^eternv^ne which .parts of ^ 
sentences are riew or impprtant/ /(gain,^the fack of prosodJc ^ues* ''^ V 
forces readers \to use mote cbmpleX knowledge^ ^nd processes, .than listeners, 
^ and we again^ propose that this may present problems fpi^^ novice r*eaders. 

; ' _^ ^ ^ ' . ^ . \ . ' r ^ \ ' . . ^ - 

. / Differences in the Uses of 'Speech and Writing 

""^ . 1 ' . > ' * . ' * 

Anything wrlttei^ can be '^read a loud' and anything spoken can be written 
down. However, the two modes 'are by no means interchangeable: Some' situ- 
atfons andipurposes calh for spoken communicati.on 'and others for written. 
For example,^spe^ch i's -most commonly found in situations where the comr 
fnunicants are in the same place. Therefore, speakers and listeners dften 
share a mut-ual noh**l inguistlc context and are able to Interact with each 
other^ Writing 1^$ very rarely employed in such cfr^iumstances. Further*- 
* more, speech and writing tend ^o be used to commtinicate^di fferent types • 
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1 ' , . .... 

of 'infqrmatlon.. These differences fr/ the uses of speiech^ arid writing, 
and theVre^^yltifig jdlfferences 'in the skills and knowledge necessary 

* * - . ^ . • • ' \ . y . 

• for ,1 istening and reading, are discussed fn this section., ^ 

• The. Ai.irUa t ions' \^ Which, Speech and Writing are Usaji - ' ' 
- *. Some s ittia^'lohs 'In.whtxh speech is used do not allow Interactions 
betv/een the Speaker and. Usteper (e^g*, 't-elevlsion watching) and, some do 
^nolt provide a iputual non-1 inguistic- context (e.g. telephone conversations).' • 

However, the ^peetfi mos^t frequently encount^ered by young children-has one* 1 

' ' - ^ ^ ' '\< * . ' ' ^ ! " / ^ ^ 

*s.or bdth of these characteristics, and the lack of them In writing may . 

present some problems to the novice reader. This proposal is expncated 

. further below. . . - • - * 

' Effect^ of the lack of interaction's between CCTnmupJ.cahts. In lnter->- * 

. , t . ■ • . . ■ r , ' ' ■ . ^ - .. 

^"'aci-lve situations the speajcer can take into' account the listener's know- 

ledge of the language and the utorld, pnd* It. is^ wel 1 documented that « - ^ 

speakers nfodify- theli^Ianguage to.^uit their l isteners (Snow, 1972; Glca$or\^ 

' .\ ' ♦ , . , . 

197:3; Qel man ^ Shatz, 1970i* Also, Speakers can monitor listeners* compre- 

7 ' ( * * . ^ ' . . ^ ' \ ' s _ 

^ henslon by observing their reactions or asking questions, and listeners • 

• can ask questions,' request cJarIf IcJl^tlon and. direct the'speaker In other 
ways> In fact, In^ Interactive situations listeners provide constant ^-^ 

. .feedback to speakers (Wl^JkJnson, 1971). ** ' • 

The diild accustomed to interactive speech Is*. used to speec>i de-' 

t 



signed* especially for him. Therefore he may face certain probleISs when 
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Interactions are {nipos?ible~recal 1 Sartre's compJaint that the book paid 



no at^ntion to what he dld/or did not understand. Clearly, writers.- 

i ' ^ ' ■ ' ' ' f 

cannot pr6f)are' the text with an individual reader in mind {le]t4;^r -wr i ting 

being an obvious exception). Novice readers most leari\ to understand 

language that'^is not addressed to* them iri particular, and to do so wlth-^ 

out beiag able to ask for clarification. They need to-axpahd their 

knowledge of language ^nd the world to understand wh^t they read: They 

cannot rely upon the aut^ior to nptjph his writing to their knowledge. 

Effects of the lapk of a shared qontext between comipunlcants. As, 
childrei^s' language abi U ties develop, both comprehension and ^iroduct |on 
become less. dependent upon nonl inguistic context. Garden (1972, p, 199) 
writes that "written laliguage Is the final jpoint on^ the developmental 
dimension towards independence from nonPwTguistic context.'* The l^ck of^ 
a shared context adds some difficul ties to the reader's task. . . 

Without* a shared cdntext, some waya of clarifying the' message ar^not 
^available: The speaker cannot paint to objects oi: use gestures. Perhaps 
more importantly, there^are many words ^ihose •interpreta'^il>n depends upon 
the conteTxt of their wse. ^These are knowr) as deictic^ terms^ Rommetvelt 
(1973) writes of sentences having deictic anchorage in the context that 
enabjes their Interpretation and many sentences cannot be Interpreted 
without this' anchorage' For an extreme example, consider the fo^llowlng 
request made without contextual i-aformation: Meet me here at noon to- - 
morrow with B stlck-abo^uti this big* (from Fi 1 Imore. ' 1971 ) / 
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When sharing a con^text with the speaker, t;he 1 Utener can use both 
linguistic and nonl ingulstic lnforma^tion to interpret deictic termsv . The 
^-reader must depend solely upon the linguistic context. will take a ♦ 
brief look- %t some of the. uses of deictic ♦terms in speech and writing 
and note hoW they may be a source pf confusion for children learning .to 
rirad. Weinrl^h (1963) divides djsixis ^irrto^f our categories:.. ^ ^ : 

1. l^erson dfetxls: terms^whose Interpretation requires knowledge 

of .the speaker o> hearer. The niost common words In this cate- 

gory arefflrst and se<ynd person pronouns; as in May t hold hands 

. wi th you? . , 

— T — — — ' ; 

2. Ji^me .deixis^^ terms whose meaning depends on the tl^me at which 
^ . ^tie utteTance^occurr^^l^ Time' adverbs such as now an^ phrases -^ 

such as g week ago fal 1 into *^th Is category. Tense indicators^ 

Of) verbs may a 1 so be. considered e;^mples 6:^ time deixis. \ 
» f . • ' * 

3. Place /leixis: ^terms which depend on the spafl^l posilftoh of" the 

^ * speaker or.heaTer. The acfverbs here ^ncf .there and certain 4 

motion verbs such as come' ' are in this category. 

f - - - - 

. ^. Oistourse deixls\<t<^ms which depend on tbe^ previous dls- * 
course for tlieir* Interpretation. The use pf {jrpnoyns to refer 
to previously mentioned people or erwi'ties (as he Is used Irt 
^ ,John came home because he was tired) is a common type of. dls- - 
course' deixis. ' y 
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' ' . • . i 'I 

1 four types of delxis oc&ur in. botb speech and writing. In _ 

speech] whenC^the -speaker and listener ire at the same place and tT^ne, , 

the ITiterpretatton of nx>st deictfc^erms is fairly direct: refers ' 

* " - '- , ^ ' / ^ ' 

to the speak^ts<!'yo"*' to the listener, "now** referl to the time of the^ 

conversation and !'here'''to iis place, *'h^'* refers to the male th&t was 

. > ' =■ , ^ , ■ \ . i 

most recently ^a topi^of.^conygjTSBtiQn^ etc. Injwrltlng^ the interpre- 
tation of deictic terms is often more Complex.. For example, consider* 
^the^ise of deixis in the ^1 lowing ^sentcJnce.descrl^^^ Rabbit's 
behavior after his run *in wifh Farmer MacGregor: The next day, Peter * 
went to the mulberr/ patch > Proper interpretation requires tharithe 
reader realize the next day is, to be understood^ithln the temporal 
framework of the story (i*e., that it Is the day after* once upon a *tjm^), 
not In the contexVof when he is readiog'the sto>y. Thts Is true of much 



of what children read: J n order to cQ^iprehend the text the reader mus^ 

• ... ' . , 

take into Iccount the frameworl^s "set by the*text. 

There have been many studi^'of children's abilities to take Into 

account perspectives other than .their oiyn. These have shown ;.that^vx?ung 

children are often egocentric: They have 'di ff icul ty» In taking Into 

account other peoples perceptions, (Piaget £ Inh'elder, 1956*), feeUngs* 

(Shantz, 1975h Tntentlons (Plaget, 1^32) or avarlaBle JnlR?>rma.tlon 

(Glucksberg^ Kra'uss, 1975) • Therefore, it is possible ^hat' Some child* 

ren have dlff Iculty*uslng perspective^ Set by the. tfext. FaHure to do 

so would dften disrupt compf-ehension* . ' ^ * 
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• Differences i>/th^ Purposes of Written and Spoken CommlHgatfon 

Besidj^s being used In differ§f>t si tuatjon5.^--apaed^ w^in^g also . 



^ffer IfNthe types of things they aVe usually used tc^.communlcate, r 
Olsba (1977) argues strongly for the importance of this' difference. He 

. . . ^/ ' .'"^ ' ^: ■ ' 

proposes that ora-1 and written language differ, ev^n as to the represen- 

tatlpn of reallity they facilitate. Oral . language is said to be the ' , 

laipguage of comnwn-s^ense knowledge while written language is suited to 
representing splentlfic .an^ |5hil,osophical knowledge. Olson goes on to 
describe ^ypects^of common'seiise knowledge which fet'and in contrast to 

sclent4fic and philosophical knowledge. Fpr example, commonsense know- 
ledge is tied to, actions and to particular and concrete. events. Also, 
it allows for contradictions.* Scientific knowledge^ Is abstract, general 
and logical. Furthermore, according to Olson^^ the primary purpose of 
speech is to maintain social rjelations between ^cqmmun I cants while, the 
prirnary purpose of written language Is to cclmrounlcate Information. 



/le^exceptlons 6an be foundipthere is a strong tendency for speech 
to be used for Informal' social communications and writing for formal 
HnformaMonal comraunlcatlons, and for speech to be less detailed and 
precise tharr wflirlng. These differences may result in. diff Icul ties for 
novice readers in twdl^ays.^ Flr^t> the reading tasks they facie may often 
assume knowledgej^hat would not be necessary to ^under'stand the spoken 
language they usually encounter. That is, the accjuisltion of many^oeW 
knowledge schemata Is necessary for^successful reading. Se.condlV^ 
^^efpersbnal communication may.be much more motivational than Informational 
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1 



.Ma^y chfldren may lack motivation t6 -work at understanding the abstract, 



formal, detailed language often found in Jv«/rit|^ng (recall Vygotsky^s 
statement ) . ^ ' / • .» 

.Dl'ffer^nces i-n- the Language Used irr Speech- -^and Wrtt^jng 
• « Studies have found that tllb adtu^l iFar^age. used "in writing tends' 



to differ jn a variety of characteristics from that used in speech. 

' " ' ^ ' ' ' 

DeVito (1965) compared Samples of ,the writing and speaking of ten speech 

professors on tppics of professional interest. He found the writing 

contained^ longer and less common words, as welKa^s a larger d4vers'ity 

Qf words.. Drr^anri (1962)^ obta^ined simflar results analyzing graduate 

.students written and sppkeq description! of paintings. Similar s.tudies 

"have found that writing tends to be lessr redundant thdn speech: Speakers 

of ten- repeat themselves, either verbatim or in paraphrase. A related 

finding is that, people tend to use more worils- in speech' than Writlnj' 

. . _ V 

to communicate the same ba^lc message • (Horowitz & Newman, 196^; 

.Wilkinson, 1'971). /urthermore, It has, been proposed that writing tejids to 

be syntactical l^y mot'e icomplex (as ind4cated; for exampla,, by frequency of 

ordlnated and conjoined/clauses) and jnore detailed and precTse than speech 

(Horowitz & Berkowitz, 1967; t/ilklnsbn, 1971)^'*^ It has ahso been suggested 

* « 

that certain types of complex discourse structures ^or organizations m^y 

,^ 2 ^ ' 

be more naturaj In writing (Danks. ) . ^ - " . 

^ Although many of these differences have, been verified empirically, 

the*stiidies have dealt with language samples'from specjftc populations/* 

situdtlbns and commun|pat{ve tasks, .Therefore fheir general izabi 1 ity 

li^bpfen tx> question. If >these dlffereftpiisMn the lan^age used In speech 

and writing he^ld', they would enfa'll differences in the knowledge " 
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necesiary for successful reading and listening, The^novlce reader may 
weU face more 'complex vocabul'^ry,, ^entence syntax, and dlkourse^str^e^ 
tures lhan he had previously encountered In speech, and tj^refore vjould 
n^ed to extend his knowledge in'tHese areas. He also musf^adjust to 
the greater detail and precision found In writing, and to learn to tafke^ 

advantage of the. permaqence pf writing ;t6^cpmpensate .f6r I ts lack of 

f ■ - . 

repet'itibri. * ^ , ' \ - . . 

• . . . * ' ' • V . ' , . 

Our lnteres.ts fogus on a -particular populatl9n: children who have 
mastered the basic single word decoding skills but still* have a lot to 
learn about' cortiprehending written material (i.e., transi tlonal* level 
readers).^ It is at this l^v^el that reading comprehensl6n problems often 
become Apparent . Unfortunately, there^are very few relevant studies 
comparing the written and spoken. language these children encounter. 
Therefore, In regard-to this population, . the dlfferemces described In 
this section should be considered hypothesized dlffer^ij6es, awaiting 
empirical investigation. Coirpora^of the written and spoken language 
transltronal level children encounter need'' to be collected and. analyzed 
to dqtermfne If they differ along the hypg-thesized dimenslorts. x 

— * f 

The differences between speech and writing In* vocabulary, syntax, 
discourse structure, and preclslpn may be of* special' interest ])ecause 

they are rem/nlscent of some. of the dUtlnctloni between restricted atjd; 

/ ' - ' ^ •» * * . 

elaboratefl «)des (Bet»nstey>^ 136^).. According to Bernstein, speakers 
of elaborated code use longer, more "cpfilpjex, and more grammatical 



\ 

■ \ 
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' sentences, and a more varied vocabulary; than speakers of restricted 
code. Furthermore, the language of 'the elaborated code speaker 

J£ more abstract, logical and prWise. Along these dimensions, 
wjtten text seems tfa contain a very elaborated code. Perhaps detailed 
comparison's of between group dif ferencesMn language use and the 
differences between spoken 'and written language would^yleld some in- * , 
sight Intq why certain groins of children often ^(founter problems 

at the transitional Jevel of reading* ' - 1 

' - ' ^ J ^^ ^ , ^ - r ; 

Summary and .Conclusions 1 » 
In the three previous sections we have describect^ variety of 
differences between spoken and written -English, and between llste^ning 
and reading. Our emphasis on differences* does t|Ot mean we beMeve there 
are no important similarities. Clearly there are many. Ho\)/ever, much 
attention has been pald^to these in, the educational and psychological 
literatures, while very little has been paid to the differences. In 
fact, reading comprehension ability has.oft^p been treated as if it ' 
were a simple sum of ora) comprehension and word decoding abr|ities . 
(see Danks, note ^, for further discussion). Even^^ose who speci- 
flcally set ou^ to. compare oral ^nd written language processing have 
general ly.n^lected to distinguish orally presented written tel[ct from 
natural oraj language, and spoken .material written down. from ratural * 
written language (e.g., Horowjtz ft-^epkowltz,' 1967,; Spearritt, ?962; 
St^ht, 1972; as well as, most of the studies reviewed by Dukpr, |1968) ^ 
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tl^e ^interested in testing and comparing listening and reading 

abllfties have also neglected the&e distinctions (e.g. ^ Durrell 
- - - if ' - / - J ' ' \ • . ' 

Lfstening-Readingf Series, 197,0; Dav^es & Atkinson, 1965; art* Wi Ikinson, 

^ ' . * • ^ ' ' .\ ^ . ^ • . 

'1968 for further discussion). It is our view that whMe the- si ml- - 

larltles are important, the Blfferences also need to bfe consider^:. 

" • ' • J ^ ./ ■ , • - ' . . 

Differences beti^eeh .srpeech ^d^ writing afid between llst-enlng ^nd 
reading may 'be ihiportant^ both^ in- theopetT^l modeljir^f Ir^nmi^nA mm- * 
'-prehension an? 'In accounting for rea^h^g^^-ecrmpr^en 
counrefe^ by some children. \^ . • 

, >>$'We have divided the differences between speech and writing into 

' '\ ' *^ ^ • ' ' ^ 

tjhree categories: differenx:^s in the physical natures of the two^ modes, 

i ^ > ' J . . . * . ; ^ 

In t^^use of the two-modes, and In characteristics of the language 

* - — / ' 

fourth In the two modes. However, these thr categories. are not com« 

ple.tely separable. f^Q^e>campleJ' the .greater grammatlcallty and com- 
plexity of written syh^itk is probably related botb to the use of writing 

for-more formal, expository purposes than .speech and to the permanence *of 

• * ' . . ' ' ' r ' ' ' 

writing which , permits the reader to set Jils own pace and to;^eread when 

necessary, thus.^enabllng hfm to understand complex serttences. 

Dlfferentes froin the' three categories also Interact in determining 

hov^ the Skills and knowledge necessary for successful reading differ 

from those necessary ffom successful ^ll^terXlng/ By way of suma)ary,/we 

' '\ ' ' ^^^^ U 

win review some of the areas' In which xht novice reader* may need to 

acquire new-^lcllls ^^nd know>edge. ' » " , I 
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Successful readf-ng mav^ require more comprehensive knowledge 
schemata (se^ Anderson, 1976) -than listening for a number of reasons, ^ 
Writers generally cannot ^.tailor tfiefr message "fo fit a particular 
r.eader, while speakers often can,. Also, writers are unable to rer 
cerve continuous feedbapk from the recipient^ of their message#and are 
not available to ansv/ei* requests for clari f icatfion,^ as speakers are in 
mhy si*tuations. Since readers are unable to inf 1 uence^^how the 
message Is cpmmun4ca ted, they must depenci upon their 6wn Abilities and 
"Knowledge to Interpret it. The use of writing for more InVformational ^ ' 

^rather th^an interpersonal , comriiun lea tion^ and the greater detail and ^ 
pcefci^lon found in writing, also contrfbutes to the novice riders ^ 

" need to increase and' expand the i r knowledge schemata, FisallyV knowledge 
schemata m^^ come Into play \p helping readers ffetermine 'the foi^al 
Information of sentences without the prosoUic features; aval 1 able \to 
listeners-. - ^ * I- ~ \ 

' " ' . ^ - ' ' . ^ ' ^ ■ ' ■ - \ 

Many no^vice readers may also need to^ increase the^r knowledge 6f . 
syntax and vocabulary oVer that .acquired via llste^ngr The- syntax \^ 
encountered in writing may often be more' complex, and the vocabulary . 
"HiDr^ diverse, than, that fcfund In speech* .Alsof srnce pcosodic features 
; are jiot^vallafere, readers must depend-more upon syntactic an<f semantic 
.•cues to constituent boundaries and focal ihformatioa. Furthermore, 
'readers must comprehend the syntax and vocabulary "as It Is wrft:i:'6n: 
They, cannot Interact with the writer to ask for clar?,f Icatlon and" they 
are»le^s Tikely^thart listeners to hav^ the same informatlort repeated x^-^ 
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R^'adlng^jpften requires taking into account a perspective other than 

one's own. The reader must Interpret the Infc/rmation within the context 

set by the overall story or textVAThis is especially important In the 

interpretation of deictic terms — terms^whose meaning depends upon the , 

.content of their use. 1 " 

The development of the ability to take others* perspectives .Into* 

account has been studied ^n a variety of sitiiations. For 

and Inhelder (1956) looked at children's abjlity to realize what a. three- 
dimensional display would ^ook like from an orientation different ^'tharr 
their own. He aJso studied children's abilities to consider others' 

perspectives (in the form of their intentions in peri^orming actions) 
in making moral jadgements. Other? hav6 looked at children '^ability ' 



example,, Piaget 



to consi^r the informatrbn available to others while communicating with 

W ^ . ■ ^ ^ ; 

them {GlucksbeYg S Kra^jss, 1975). In these and other areas (Shantz, V' 

1975) .young children have been labelled egocentric: They havte difficulty 

taking into account perspectives other than thei/-own. This difficulty 

may make comprehension of some written material imppsslble. ^ '^^^^^rZ7^ 

Although writing presents some unique difficulties, It alsx) pro- 

vides the-reader "with some options that, when used properly, can fact- 

Vitate comprehension. Since writing is permanent, readers can set their 

own pace, reread when necessary, and preview the material to organize-^ 

fur th^* reading. Efficient /use of th*e- saVpl Ing options requires that 

readers Tnon I tor thefr own comprehension, so-rthey know when they need to^ 
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^^reread oijhslov/-d6wn, aRd^igvaVuate what they/ a re reading, ;so they'canV 
ittend carefully to the material that Is Important for their purposes. 



/ 



hese two nWtacogm^tlve ski 1 Js of monitoring and evaluating -may be very 
Iff Icy Ufdr novice readers {Ha rkman, 1977; Brown S jSmlley, 1977). 

\ . ; '* ' 

Vfe have\de^scrlbed several types of knowleilge that -novice readers^ 
may need to abqmre or increase, , and severa retypes of cogn ft pro^, 
^ cessing they need to master. ^ It l_5^_lfnpQr:tan;t: to realize that readers^" 
cannot s1mply_n4Ml with one of these requirements at a time, but. must 
use tall thes^e types of knowledge and processes at once. Even If a , /. 
reade^r Is capable of monitoring hi s-^own comprehension, evaluating the 
^"materlal^ taklnci Into account the perspectives set by the text, usin^ 
syntactic and semantic cues to determine constituent, boundaries ^anc 



f oca 1 i n f o r mat'i o 



understanding the vocabularj/ and syntax, and using 



the required kno^/ledge schejmata, doing all of these at once mayyovercome 

h|s attention and working me^ry capacities.. That is, even'wi/h each 

individual component mastered^ cofj)bining them irito efficient /eadlng^ ^ 

^ . . ' ' " \ , ' - J\ ' ' - 

inay present difficulties. CleArly tbp task Is not Impossibles-most 

do beco.me su^ccessful readers"bu|: perhaps Its dif^flculty do^s not seem 

qul^fe as inexplicable as when we began. 
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